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Certainly ; and we also want time, in which to develop this concept. 
In fact, Professor Wallace cannot be pleased. While in one breath 
he fully admits the difficulty of psychological observation (p. xc), 
and while he is well aware of the youth of the new psychological 
movement, in another he complains that so little has been done, and 
that little so scrappily. By way of positive advice we are told to be 
sparing of illustration, and of recourse to cognate sciences ; and to 
have always a pedagogical end-reference in our work. Finally, 
there are written out for the psychologist his "five good rules of 
etiquette" or "maxims of behavior." In the main, most excellent 
rules, too ; but, in the main, not novel. 

I have already outrun my space, and can do no more than mention 
the remaining contents of the volume. Essay III — On some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Ethics — has its sections entitled: Psychology and 
Epistemology ; Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; Psychology in Ethics, and An 
Excursus on Greek Ethics. Essay IV — Psychogenesis — treats of 
Primitive Sensibility; Anomalies of Psychical Life, and the Develop- 
ment of Inner Freedom. Essay V — Ethics and Politics — discusses 
Hegel as Political Critic, and the Ethics and Religion of the State. 
The first part of Essay III contains a great deal of valuable criticism 
of current psychological modes of thinking. The writer is far more 
at home, it seems to me, in his strictures upon 'philosophic' than in 
those upon ' scientific ' psychology ; though even here I cannot fol- 
low him throughout. In Essay IV it is hard to disentangle author 
and expositor ; but the latter appears to be in the ascendant. Pro- 
fessor Wallace underestimates, in § 2, the quantity and quality of 
psychological work upon hypnotism. 

All the essays are eminently readable. And, although I have 
offered above an adverse judgment upon a portion of No. II, I admit 
that the reading of this portion will be valuable to experimental psy- 
chologists : it will compel them to give a reason to themselves for the 
path that they are pursuing. Nos. II, III, and IV may be studied 
with advantage by every one who does his business in psychology. 

E. B. T. 

The Factors in Organic Evolution. A syllabus of a course of 
elementary lectures delivered in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1894. — pp. 149. 

Judging by the present syllabus, President Jordan's lectures must 
deal interestingly with an interesting subject. But, though it may 
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be unfair to judge by a syllabus, in which all the explanations have 
been left out and all the hard words left in, it would seem a mis- 
nomer to call elementary a course of lectures of which the topics 
range over so wide a field. Fifty-eight lectures cover not only the 
whole field of biology, but discuss incidentally some of the most fun- 
damental and disputed questions of metaphysics, ethics, sociology, 
religion, and even of politics and deportment. Now, as no man can 
profess to be an authority on all these — - and this is recognized in 
President Jordan's own practice of frequently inserting lectures by 
specialists into his course — it stands to reason that what is elemen- 
tary for some of those addressed will be very hard for others. And 
in any case the vast extent of the subjects treated hardly leaves a 
possibility of making them elementary, by fullness of explanation, 
within the time-limits of a lecture. But, presumably, the course will 
be all the more stimulating for not being very elementary, and 
it certainly shows what a fine instrument of general culture such 
scientific topics can be made. This, however, is largely due to the 
fact that President Jordan does not scorn to make the dry bones of 
scientific detail live and glow in the enchanting atmosphere of specu- 
lation. And it is just the abundance of speculation in everything 
connected with and dependent on Evolution that makes the subject 
so popular and attractive. President Jordan does not seem quite to 
realize this, and so treats philosophers to the reprimands which are 
so common in the mouth of a science which thinks it is " not ad- 
vanced by speculative philosophy, or by philosophic meditation." 
If that were true, the outlook for Evolution would indeed be a 
gloomy one. For it is honeycombed with speculative assumptions — 
as much in President Jordan's interpretation as in any other. 

Let us examine, e.g., the account he gives of Evolution in his first 
two lectures. He says Evolution is, I, a science, II, a theory, and 
III, a method of study. Ill is simply a vindication of the Histor- 
ical method. 

As to I, he defines it as " the study of changing beings as affected 
by unchanging laws," and as "seeing the objects in nature (i) as 
they appear, (2) as they really are, (3) as they were, (4) as they are, 
their present condition being an inevitable result of what they were, 
the laws of their being leading on to what they are to be." 

There is enough here to occupy a philosophic defender of Presi- 
dent Jordan's assumptions for half a lifetime. To indicate only a 
few of the philosophic problems he so unwittingly raises, (1) the 
definition is no more applicable to Evolution than to any other science. 
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Most sciences (except, perhaps, pure mathematics and history) are 
concerned with studying changing phenomena by means of unchang- 
ing laws. (2) There is no reason assigned why this science should 
deal with Evolution in the ordinary sense. Everything might be in 
a continuous flux, and yet as a whole things might remain stationary. 
The definition does not differentiate mere fluctuation from Evolution. 
(3) The first two functions of the ' science ' of Evolution, according 
to President Jordan, imply the metaphysical distinction of appear- 
ance and reality, and involve the grim old difficulties as to the rela- 
tions of the two, which have puzzled philosophers so long. (4) The 
third implies the reality of history, and the fourth the causal connec- 
tion of the present with the past ; both alike are metaphysical 
assumptions not free from difficulty. 

(5) Moreover, they contain an implicit contradiction of his defini- 
tion above. For to say that we can study changing phenomena by 
unchanging laws, is to say that we can neglect the individuality, the 
position in time and space of our data. The truth can be stated in 
timeless and universal laws ; when and where events occur does not 
matter. On the other hand, to assert that what things were has a 
bearing on what they are, is to deny that their position in the time- 
series is a matter of indifference, is to withdraw the concession that 
the time-context may be abstracted from. No doubt, in practice, 
science acts exactly as President Jordan asserts, but does not this 
prove the need of philosophy to show how such inconsistencies may 
be reconciled ? 

II. As a theory, Evolution means "the formation of species by 
divergence and development ; in a narrower sense, the theory that 
all forms of life now existing . . . have sprung from a few primitive 
forms, or, more likely, from one." 

But (1) Evolution in this sense has no visible connection with 
Evolution " as a science." And (2) the two senses grouped to- 
gether are not really congruous. The first, vague and tautologous 
as it is, is a real theory ; it has in mind something really active in 
the formation of species. The second, on the other hand, is merely 
a historical dogma, a belief as to what occurred in the past, of essen- 
tially the same character as the assertion that the Norsemen discov- 
ered America. 

Is Evolution, then, merely another name for Chaos ? Is this 
mass of incongruous and incoherent assertions what scientists really 
mean when they speak of Evolution ? Assuredly not : President 
Jordan has merely omitted to mention the thread that connects to- 
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gether these disjecta membra into a vital and invigorating view of the 
world. Or, rather, he mentions it among the things " which Evolu- 
tion is not " on p. 7. It is " the innate tendency towards progress 
sion." President Jordan objects to it because there is degeneration 
in Evolution (here = the ' theoiy ' in its ' narrower sense ') as well 
as progress, because adaptation is not necessarily progression. True : 
we have no business to speak of innate tendencies ; progress is not 
universal ; it does not even necessarily follow from the Spencerian 
formula of Evolution. 1 In short, we cannot see any reason why there 
should be any progress at all, why there should not be as much 
degeneration as development. 

But does that alter the facts ? No : the fact remains that the actual 
course of Evolution has been predominantly progressive, whether we 
attribute this to an' innate tendency or refrain from theorizing about 
its cause. And it is this fact which has been of such immense sig- 
nificance for the theories of Evolution, and has overshadowed them 
so entirely that it has for the most part quite escaped notice that 
they do nothing to explain it. Yet neither the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection nor the Spencerian theory of increasing hetero- 
geneity, account for the fact in the least — they both presuppose it 
as a datum. The struggle for existence and natural selection might 
prevail in a world in which there wa,s no progress whatever ; there 
might be widespread tendencies towards heterogeneity which never 
led to any greater heterogeneity in the whole ; there might be an 
increase of gradations in every possible direction, which could not 
be formulated under any single law. 

And further, it is this unexplained fact of actual progression which 
has fused together the various views of Evolution which President 
Jordan presents to us. Under its influence, the history of organic 
life has been regarded as the realization of a tendency towards 
greater heterogeneity ; the tendency to heterogeneity has been inter- 
preted as the law of a single all-embracing world-process ; and the 
fact of this process has given rise to the belief that all change was 
ultimately process, and that Evolution was the science of a universal 
world-process, a science of which the method was necessarily histor- 
ical and explained things by their history. 

But every one of these steps, though psychologically very easy, is 
a speculative inference, and without these inferences Evolution is 

1 That is, unless 'progress ' is defined in terms of that formula as = that to 
which Evolution tends, whatever that may be. In that case, of course, all suc- 
cession would have to be progression. 
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reduced to the bare and modest assertion that the great variety 
of life in the world is derived from a single source in the remote 
past. The fact may be conjectural, but all else is philosophic inter- 
pretation of, and inference from, the fact. Hence, if any progress is 
to be made beyond this, recourse must be had to philosophy, and 
the more clearly conscious that philosophy is of its nature and re- 
sponsibilities, the better for the theory of Evolution. Would it not 
be better, then, for philosophers and scientists to cease from vain 
recriminations, to abstain on the one side from theories which are 
indifferent to verification, and on the other from theories which 
are disregardful of coherence, and to cooperate in the construction, 
on the basis of all known facts, of a truly comprehensive and co- 
herent philosophy of Evolution? F O S S 



